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Dies Committee To 


Continue Acctivities 


Has Received Widespread Public- 
ity in Nation’s Press Since Its 
Creation Last May 


HOUSE VOTES MORE FUNDS 


Despite Criticism, Majority of People 
Favor Continuation of Investiga- 
tion by Committee 


It must have been a source of great 
satisfaction to American newspapers when 
the Dies Committee was recently given 
a new lease on life, for it has provided 
them with a constant source of news in 
the last nine months. It has been featured 
week after week in the press all over the 
country. And yet, despite the continuous 
publicity which has been given to it, there 
is a great deal of confusion in the public 


mind as to just what it is all about. This 
confusion results in large measure from 
the bitter controversy which has raged 
around the activities of the committee. 
Charges and countercharges have flown 
back and forth between the critics and 
supporters of the Dies group, thus be- 


clouding the real issues involved and mak- 
ing it exceedingly difficult for the onlooker 
to see what has been happening. 

Since the committee’s work has now 
been extended for another year, it is im- 
portant to see clearly its aims and objec- 
tives, to look over its record thus far, and 
to analyze the arguments for and against 
this type of investigation. 


Un-American Activities 


The committee was created by the House 
of Representatives May 26 of last year. 
Martin Dies, who hails from Texas, was 
made its chairman, and six other members 
of the House were selected as his co- 
workers. The committee was given the 
task of investigating the extent, character, 
and motives of un-American propaganda 
activities in the United States and of rec- 
ommending steps that might be taken to 
combat these activities. 

About two months after it was ap- 
pointed, the Dies Committee began to hold 
public hearings. Most of these have been 
in Washington, although several were held 
in New York and Detroit. Altogether, 104 
individuals have come before the commit- 
tee. Some have appeared to reply to 
charges made against them, but most of 
the witnesses have told of individuals or 
organizations which they claimed were par- 
ticipating in un-American activities. On 
the basis of these hearings, the Dies Com- 
mittee has issued a report, summarizing 
some of the more important testimony, de- 
scribing the methods of fascists and com- 
munists in this country 

First of all, however, the report gives a 
definition of Americanism. Among the in- 
alienable rights of Americans, according to 
the committee, are the following: ‘(1) 
Freedom of worship; (2) freedom of 
speech; (3) freedom of press; (4) free- 
dom of assemblage; (5) freedom to work 
in such occupation as the experience, train- 
ing, and qualifications of a man may enable 
him to secure and hold; (6) freedom to 
enjoy the fruits of his work, which means 
the protection of property rights; (7) the 
right to pursue his happiness with the nec- 
essary implication that he does not harm 
or injure others in the pursuit of his hap- 
piness.”’ 

The committee goes on to say: “The es- 

(Concluded on page 8) 





HUNGARIAN STATE TOURIST DEPARTMENT 


BUDAPEST AT NIGHT, AS SEEN FROM THE DANUBE 








Our National Heroes 


By WALTER E. Myer 


Every country has its national heroes, to whom the people turn in grateful memory. 
Certain of these heroes are real. Others are legendary. In many cases, myths grow up 
about great men of the past, so that it is hard to distinguish history and dependable 
biography from legend. But all this is not of first importance. It ordinarily does not 
make much difference whether or not all the stories which are told of the heroes are 
true. It is enough that they are believed to be true. The hero embodies the ideals of 
the people. The characteristics he is supposed to have possessed are the ones the people 
most admire. When they sing the praises of the hero, they are really proclaiming their 
devotion to these ideals or characteristics, and the more the ideals are proclaimed, the 
more they are advertised; the more likely it is that they will be accepted and practiced 
by the people. Something is gained, therefore, when millions worship at the shrine of 
a national hero, even though many of his virtues are imaginary. For that reason, one 
who goes about belittling the national heroes, and calling attention to their weaknesses. 
may encourage cynicism rather than constructive patriotism. It is neither necessary 
nor desirable that one should teach untruth about great men of the past. It is desirable, 
however, that the men who have achieved greatly should be appreciated for the contri- 
butions they have made, and that emphasis should not be placed upon their shortcomings. 

We are fortunate in America because we are not obliged to build up our heroes with 
legendary tales. All we need to do is to tell the truth about George Washington, and he 
will stand out as a great hero whose qualities of character should serve as an inspiration 
to his countrymen throughout the centuries. We can discard not only such absurd stories 
as the one about the cherry tree, but many others which have grown up about Washington. 
We can look upon him as a human being and not as the embodiment of perfection he 
has frequently been pictured. We can remember only the contributions he actually made 
to the building of our Republic, and still look upon him as one of the world’s truly 
great men. We remember him most gratefully because of his character; his honesty, 
his trustworthiness, which were so pronounced that he gained the confidence of the 
people when no other man could. If it had not been for this confidence in the character 
of Washington, the effort to establish an independent republic would have failed. To 
Washington and our other national heroes, then, let us turn in respect and reverence— 
not so much to honor them as to renew our faith in the sterling qualities which made 
them great, and which we so much need today. 





Hungarians Ponder 
Difficult Problems 


Position Is Not Unlike That of 
Austria Just Before Hitler 
Invasion Last Year 


MIDDLE COURSE ATTEMPTED 


Hungarian Government Endeavors to 
Maintain Independence Without 
Arousing Nazi Wrath 


Because of the fact that Czecho-Slovakia 
surrendered a fairly important strip of her 
territory to Hungary just a few months 
ago, it might seem that of all small coun- 
tries in Europe, Hungary should consider 
herself fortunate and in a much better posi- 
tion than before. Such, however, is not 
the case. The people, and even the press, 
of Hungary are considerably disturbed over 
what they consider the decline of their 
status as a nation. There has been trouble 
along the Czecho-Slovak border that has 
increased, rather than lessened, the ten- 
sion. 


Relations with Germany 


But the chief difficulty in Hungary today 
lies in the fact that although the Hun- 
garians did not get all they wanted from 
Czecho-Slovakia (all their former holdings, 
that is, regardless of racial populations— 
which would give Hungary a common bor- 
der with Poland), they were able to get 
what they did only with the help of Ger- 
many. Now Germany expects payment 
for her help. Hitler has let the Hungarian 
government know privately that he expects 
Hungary to play along with Germany in 
foreign affairs, to refuse to deal with Hit- 
ler’s enemies, to sell her foodstuffs to 
Germany in return for German goods, and 
to adopt such Nazi internal policies as 
anti-Semitism and suppression of liberal 
thought and free speech and press. Re- 
cently the effect of Nazi pressure on Hun- 
gary became apparent when Hungary joined 
the German-Italian-Japanese front against 
“communism,” the first of the small na- 
tions to tie herself up with the fascist bloc. 

This does not mean that the Hungarian 
people want fascism, for the drift has, in 
fact, been unpopular with them. Even 
the government has shown very little enthu- 
siasm for some of its own acts in that 
direction. But Hungary, with only 9,000.- 
000 people spread over an area about the 
size of Ohio, is a small nation, and not in 
a position to resist the power of a state 
like Germany. There is a feeling in Buda- 
pest today that is much akin to that in 
Vienna last year at this time, a feeling 
both of apprehension and helplessness. It 
was just a year ago, it will be remembered, 
that Hitler was completing his final plans 
for the invasion and annexation of Aus- 
tria. 

Will Hungary suffer the fate of Austria? 
Will Budapest know the horror of Nazi 
pogroms and the ring of Nazi boots? That 
does not seem very likely at present, for 
Hungary’s position differs from that of 
Austria a year ago in several respects. 

The Hungarians, for instance, are not 
Germans nor related in any way to Ger- 
mans or to the rest of Europe, with the 
one possible exception of the Finns. Over 
a thousand years ago they appeared on 
the eastern fringes of Europe—some 25,000 
mounted horsemen and their families wan- 
dering westward from some dim and re- 
mote region in central Asia. When they 
crossed the Carpathians and moved down 
into the rich Pannonian plain along the 

(Continued on page 3) 
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N the continent of Asia and the 
islands around it, live 51.5 per cent 
of all the people in the world. They are 
divided into a few great main groups, such 
as Arabic, Hindu, Malay, Chinese, Japa- 
nese, and Siberian-Russian; and each main 
group is subdivided in turn into an almost 
infinite variety of inner groups, local popu- 
lations, and tribes. So the picture of Asia 
is endlessly fascinating, and is one of the 
greatest variety and romantic color and 
charm—but there is 
more to it than that. 
Asia is on the move 
in almost every one 
of its main regions, 
and history is in the 
making all over its 
17,000,000 square 
miles at a rate per- 
haps more rapid than 
on any other conti- 
nent on earth. 
wcniae's, wasn _It is this which 
gives the vital basis 
magazine Asia, a publica- 
tion which sets out to describe, picture 
and explain the life of the largest of all 
continents and tell us how the other half 
of the world lives and what it is thinking 
and doing from month to month. Asia’s 
publishers object to having their periodical 
classed as a “travel magazine.” They point 
out that a great deal besides travel articles 
and scenic photographs will be found in 
Asia’s handsomely printed pages. The news 
that is of world importance is regularly 
set forth and explained; there are articles 
by experts on the contemporary political 
and social trends which are the background 





for the monthly 
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of the news and enable one to interpret 
it. There are expert articles of another 
type still, telling about the customs and 
thought processes of this or that Asian 
people or tribe, studies that would class 
as sociology, anthropology, or even archae- 
ology. So we get a sort of combination 
of a current affairs magazine with current 
history, folklore, and the romance of travel 
—all dealing with Asia and helping us to 
understand it. 
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Asia 
It may strike one as strange that an 
international magazine dealing with the 


other side of the globe should be written 
in English and published in New York 
There are several reasons for this. First, 
there is no other language that comes as 
near to being internationally read and 
spoken as the English language is today: 
and Asia, in fact, circulates to every part of 
the world. Second, probably there are more 
and better experts and writers on Asiatic 
affairs who are American and English than 
would be available to its editors if Asia 
were printed in any other tongue. Finally, 
it was an American who had the idea of 


founding this unique magazine on the 

Orient, and who did found it, in 1917. 
He was the late Willard Straight, an 

American diplomat and journalist who 


played a considerable part in this country’s 
Far East trade relations. Mr. Straight 
went to the Far East as one of the young 
men appointed by the various nations to 
serve in the Chinese customs service. 

Mr. Straight was a newspaper corre- 
spondent in Japan during the Russian- 
Japanese War; became secretary to the 
American minister in Korea, and was the 
first American consul-general to Man- 
churia. 

All this time, Mr. Straight was running 
into the ignorance of Asiatic affairs which 
limited the Americans and Europeans of 
that time. He founded Asia to combat 
that ignorance. He felt that there was 
much which Asiatic culture and philosophy 
could contribute to western civilization, 
and also that international understanding 
would be necessary to avoid future troubles. 
These ideals have been carried on by those 
who succeeded to the magazine after Wil- 
lard Straight’s death. 

At the outset, John Foord, a former 
chief editor of the New York Times, was 
editor of Asta. In 1933 the present edi- 
tor, Mr. Richard J. Walsh, took over. 
Around him, Mr. Walsh has assembled a 
group of writers whose knowledge of the 
various parts of Asia is authoritative as 
well as personal. 

The March issue will contain a special 
supplement, “The Birth of a New China,” 
by Lin Yutang, whose books have been best 
sellers in this country. This will include 
background material on the present conflict 
and will give a picture of the principal 
personalities involved. 


aa 





THE OREGON TRAIL IN SOUTH PASS, 1852 
(From a painting, copyright by the Oregon Trail Association.) 


Mrs. Greenbie’s Book Gives Vivid 


Portrayal of Ame 


T would be difficult to find a more 

dramatic story than the settling of the 
American continent, down through the cen- 
turies of history, from the early colonies 
on the eastern seacoast to the great west- 
ward migration stretching to the Pacific 
coast. In the story of the people who were 
responsible for the settlement and de- 
velopment of the continent—not the ex- 
ploiters who sought to enrich themselves, 
but the common men and women who 
sought a better life—one finds the best 
that can be found in American civilization, 
the hopes and aspirations which have set 
this nation apart from others, the long 
striving for a fulfillment of what has come 
to be known as the American dream 

In a book which is published today 
Marjorie Barstow Greenbie has undertaken 
to knit this story together into a continu- 
ous whole—‘‘American Saga: The History 
and Literature of the American Dream of 
a Better Life’ (New York: McGraw-Hill 
$4). Mrs. Greenbie has reconstructed her 
history by examining personal letters of 
the actors in this great drama, by going 
over the reports of travelers who gave 
firsthand accounts of the way of life in 
the particular region at the time of its 
settlement, and in the literature which was 
widely read by the people. It is not her 
purpose to tell the political history, the 
type of history which one ordinarily finds 
in textbooks, but rather to recount the 
story of the long struggle for better living 
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“Is England Worth Fighting For?” by 
Elmer Davis. New Republic, February 
15, 1939, pp. 35-37. 

America, says Elmer Davis, may soon be 
forced to make up her mind whether she will 
support England against Germany in an at- 
tempt to form a united democratic front, or 
whether she will refuse to do this and run 
the risk of having England join Hitler’s 
side. The writer himself thinks that we shall 
lose either way. Faced with the decision, he 
believes that we might lose less if we lined 
up with the British. 

“We're Another,” by Lewis Gannett. 
1 ee Graphic, February 1939, pp. 109- 

Americans who become disturbed over the 
plight of the Jews in Germany, says this writer, 
should consider the position of the Negro in 
this country. He charges that the Negro 
in the South and even in the North, is being 
denied basic citizenship rights, education, and 
equal opportunity for work. Actual persecu- 
tions and lynchings are still frequent. Point- 
ing out that there has been some progress 
toward recognition of Negro rights and the 
solution of racial problems, he appeals to 
Americans to aid this progress by not re- 
verting to the barbarisms of the Hitler regime. 

“Seattle, Washington,” by George R. 
Leighton. Harpers, February 1939, pp. 
253-259. 

For a complete and fascinating study of an 
American city, Mr. Leighton’s article on 


Seattle, Washington, is an excellent example. 
Starting back in the early days when this 
town 


last tells 
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was America’s frontier, he 








how it grew from a raw and sparsely settled 
lumber camp to the position it now holds as 
a center of lumber and fishing industries in 
the Pacific Northwest. Woven in with this 
story of the city’s growth is another story of 








exploitation—a tale of railroad owners who 
grabbed rich timber land and lumber men who 
stripped the land of its wealth in trees. 

“Is Ghost Writing Dishonest?” by 
Raymond Clapper and J. George Fred- 
erick. Forum, February 1939, pp. 67-71. 

In this debate Raymond Clapper, a Wash- 
ington columnist, condemns the practice of 
political ghost writing on the ground that the 
public judges a candidate by his speeches and 
needs to know what the candidate thinks on 
the issues of the campaign and not what the 
ghost writer thinks. On the other side. J. 
George Frederick justifies the practice of ghost 
writing by pointing out that it is used by 
other busy professional men besides politicians, 
and it often enables a candidate with good 
ideas but poor expression to have a chance. 

“Mohammed Stages a Comeback,” by 
Rene Kraus. Current History, February 
1939, pp. 18-21. 

This writer believes that the Moslem peo- 
ples may soon be a world political force again. 
He bases his idea on the fact that they now 
number 250 millions in all parts of the world 
and they are held together by strong religious 
ties. Mussolini has already recognized their 
potential power by assuming the title of “Pro- 
tector of Islam,” but this writer believes that 
the people of Islam will not look to the 
fascist powers in working out their destiny. 


rica’s Settlement 


conditions among those who had the cour- 
age and stamina to venture forth. 

Mrs. Greenbie’s story begins with the 
original founding fathers of the American 
Republic, the 54 gentlemen “who must 
have looked like a second-rate road com- 
pany all dressed up for minor parts in a 
play by Shakespeare,” when they arrived 
at Jamestown, Virginia, in the early fall 
of 1607. They were the “first apostles of 
the American gospel of the better life for 
all.” She tells of their way of life, their 
struggles in getting a start, the type of 
country they had to settle. From this 
southern nucleus, the author travels to the 
northern end of the coast and describes 
the activities of the Pilgrim Fathers, “who 
intended to set up a new city of God in 
the wilderness.” Thence, she passes to 
the other colonial settlements. 

Chapter by chapter, Mrs. Greenbie en- 
ters into new regions of settlement, poring 
over the letters and documents, quoting 
from them to give glimpses of the people’s 
daily lives, and tying the whole story to- 
gether with “a little cement of fact or an 
occasional digest of opinion.” She followed 
those sturdy pioneers as they tredged across 
the mountains and plains in covered wagons 
or on foot. Region after region they built 
up. ever moving the frontier westward 

In this saga of the settlement of Amer- 
ica, Mrs. Greenbie has presented an un- 
forgettable picture. Every chapter is filled 
with intimate details of the mode of exist- 
ence in the particular region about which 
she is writing. The fascinating story of 
the Oregon Trail, the settlement of Utah. 
then known as Deseret, by the ‘Mormons, 
the Gold Rush in California, the opening 
of the mining areas of Colorado; all are 
retold with documents and by the “cement 
of fact,” of which the author speaks in her 
preface. An example of her style may be 
seen in the following description of life 
in the Rocky Mountains: 

Far out there in the mountains, beyond the 
utmost frontiers of civilization, life was or- 
ganized by white men along mountain trails 
and rivers, and in forts or posts—usually at 
the junction of rivers or trails. The post was 
a wilderness town, a place for trading with 
the Indians, organized for defense in a world 
otherwise without law, and to provide white 
men with whatever they might need in almost 
yearlong sojourn in the wilds. During the 
period between the Louisiana Purchase and 
the Civil War, several states were thus pos- 
sessed, ruled. crossed with trails, and exclu- 
sively inhabited by white men. . . . Some of 
them were educated men, maintaining at least 
at the posts some of the observances of gen- 
tlemen and keeping books and other cultural 
resources for the long periods when winter im- 
mured them in their fastnesses. Parkman 
speaks of a fur trader’s house, agreeably fur- 
nished, where he was amazed to see a pistol 
lying above a copy of Milton’s poems! One 
traveler reports a long talk with a cultivated 
gentleman—a man of pure Indian blood, a 
graduate of Dartmouth, who discoursed on 
poetry and history and philosophy and proved 
how much better the wilderness life was 
than anything in civilization! There were not 
many such men, most of the trapper heroes 
being comparatively illiterate. But there 
were enough to bring into American thought 
and tradition an interesting vision of life, and 
to enrich our record with some beautiful 
descriptions of that grandiose, untouched 


world of the Rocky Mountains, 
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Hungary Weighs 
Serious Problem 


(Continued from page 1) 


Danube, they came to rest, and there they 
have stayed ever since. The Romans called 
them Huns, and their country Hungary. 
The word “Hun,” however, is 
vague, and was used to designate too many 
of the westward moving peoples. The bet- 
ter term is that used by the Hungarians 
themselves, ‘“Magvar.” The origin of their 
language is obscure. It is not Latin, 
Germanic, or Slavic. The nearest tongue 
to Magyar is that of Mongolian peoples 
in eastern Asia. 


loose and 


A Long History 

The 1,000-year history of the Magyars 
in Europe has been one of struggle against 
overwhelming odds. Their lands, being fer- 
tile, were coveted by others. They were 
surrounded by Slavs and Germans. Again 
and again they stood the shock of the 
great barbarian drives from the east. They 
were attacked and nearly decimated at var- 
ious times by the Mongols, the terrible 
plague called the Black Death, and by the 
Germans 

In 1526, they were overwhelmed by the 
Turks and subjected to Moslem rule for 
a century and a half. When the Turkish 
Empire sagged, Hungary was taken over 
by the Austrian Hapsburgs who tied it up 
to Austria in the so-called dual monarchy 
It was Germany and Austria, not Hungary, 
who made the decisions leading to the 
World War. But Hungary had to go in 
and fight, finally to emerge from the Treaty 
of Trianon after the war only one-third of 
her former size—former Hungarian terri- 
tories having been parceled out by the vic- 
tors to Austria, Yugoslavia, Rumania, and 
Czecho-Slovakia. 

Ever since that treaty, the main plank 
in the platform of every political group in 
Hungary has been “revisionism.” a drive to 
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HUNGARIAN SHEPHERD 


His life is on the great plains of Hungary. He is of 
the peasant class which is the backbone of the nation. 


bring about the change of that treaty and 
to regain the lost territory. Hungary called 
itself a monarchy, but it did not dare re- 
store a Hapsburg to the throne because 
it feared reprisals by the allies. Thus 
Nicholas Horthy, a former admiral of the 
Hapsburg fleet, was appointed regent of 
the empty throne, and ruler of the Hun- 
garian people, a position he has held ever 
since, despite his advanced years. Down 
through the 1920’s and 1930’s the Hungar- 
ians agitated and planned for some man- 
ner of restoring the lost lands. Outside 
the Royal Palace in Budapest the flags 
still flew at half mast in mourning. Every 
move on the part of Italy and, later, Ger- 
many, to break the postwar treaties was 
greeted with vigorous cheers in Hungary, 
for the Hungarians saw in each move a 
step nearer their own “revision.” The 
climax came, of course, early this winter 
when Hungary, with the help of Germany 
and Italy, retrieved some of her land from 
the Czechs. Thus it would seem that 
cooperating with Germany and Italy, and 
having received their support, Hungarians 
should today be happy. But they are not. 

The history of the Magyars, sketched 
briefly above, shows them to be a fierce 
and proud people. Their pride in their 
land and in their 1,000-year-old civiliza- 
tion is well matched by their will to defend 
themselves. The Magyars were glad to 
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THE POSITION OF HUNGARY IN EUROPE 
The light shaded area around Hungary corresponds to the territory possessed by the nation before the World War 


go along with Germany and Italy so long 
as those two nations supported Hungary's 
drive for treaty revision. But they no 
more wish to be dominated by Germany, 
or ruled by Germany, than they wish to 
revert to Turkish rule. The Hungarian 
people now seem to believe that they have 
gone far enough. They do not relish the 
new association with the Berlin-Rome- 
Tokyo anti-Commintern front. They fear 
that Hitler plans to send his troops across 
Hungary to attack Rumania. Such might 
help to bring back the large former Hun- 
garian province of Transylvania, now be- 
longing to Rumania, but would the Ger- 
man troops, once established in Hungary, 
ever leave? There is some doubt about 
it. But is it possible for Hungary to say 
to Germany now: “At this point we have 
reached the parting of the ways. We wish 
to be friendly, but we do not wish to en- 
gage in Nazi adventures. You go your 
way, and we will go ours’? Can the Hun- 


garian government assume such a position? 
There is some doubt about that, too. 

The fact is that Hungary is economically 
dependent upon Germany. She is an agri- 
cultural nation, and very poorly developed 
in industry and commerce. This is not 
readily apparent to the traveler who, sail- 
ing down the Danube, stops overnight in 
Budapest and goes on the next day to the 
south. He sees what probably strikes him 
as the most beautiful city in Europe. The 
city (which is really two cities, Buda on 
one side of the Danube, and Pest on the 
other) may strike him as a virtual sym- 
phony in architectural design. The Royal 
Palace, the six bridges across the river. 
and the many big churches, the parliament 
buildings—all blend into a whole that is a 
delight to the eye. He will be impressed 
by the many well-dressed people he sees. 
by the big cars in the streets, and by the 
row of expensive hotels along the fashion- 
able Corso—the Hungaria, the Dunapla- 





lota-Ritz, the Carlton, and the Bristol. He 
will see beauty, good living and modernity, 
and such may be the impression of Hungary 
that he carries off. 

The wealthy, aristocratic people he meets 
in Budapest, however, represent the rulers 
of the land. They are wealthy, but they 
are few. A few great families, some of 
them very old and famous in European 
history, still maintain their hold over 
great feudal estates. There are very few 
small farms worked by their individual 
owners in Hungary. There was, it is true, 
a land reform act passed last year, which 
took from the rich landlords about one- 
sixth of their holdings, but it did not 
upset the system. 


Agricultural Lands 

The lands owned by these wealthy classes 
are mostly devoted to agriculture, and are 
mostly productive. _Hungary’s proportion 
of fertile lands is high. Some 60 per cent 
of her area is cultivable, while another 20 
per cent consists of meadow and pasture 
land good for the raising of livestock. The 
wealth of the landowners and the poverty 
of the peasants are not so extreme as in 
Poland. The Hungarian nobility has, for 
the most part, shown a conscientious effort 
to rule well, and it has not declined to 
accept responsibility as have the wealthy 
classes in some of the western states. Al- 
though the great farms of certain of the 
wealthy landowners could be _ profitably 
operated by the use of modern farm ma- 
chinery, there has been a general disin- 
clination to put such machinery into use, 
the landowners preferring to take care of 
the unemployed by reaping their grain 
crops the ancient way. 

The great Hungarian plain and the west- 
ern hills which fringe upon it are admi- 
rably suited to the raising of grain and 
livestock, and the Hungarian peasant is a 
good worker. He loves animals, and con- 
siders himself to be of the world’s best 
horsemen. He loves the wide plain with 
its great expanse of sky and the freedom 
he feels upon such broad horizons. If he 
tends sheep, the long-horned cattle, or some 
of the fine breeds of Hungarian horses, he 

(Concluded on page 6, column 4) 


Many Communities Faced by Housing Problem 


HE great problem of providing adequate, 

decent, and low-cost housing facilities 
to the great masses of people who today live 
in slums or unsanitary dwellings is both a 
local and a national problem. During the 
last few years, several agencies of the 
federal government have undertaken to cope 
with this problem, either by directly con- 
structing low-cost housing units for families 
of low incomes or by granting loans to in- 
dividuals or groups for the construction of 
dwellings. The two principal agencies of 
the federal government engaged in such 
activities are the United States Housing 
Authority, which is engaged in building 
housing facilities in communities in different 
parts of the country, and the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, which guarantees loans 
for housing at relatively low interest rates. 
thus making it easier for individuals or 
groups to construct dwellings. 

Despite this federal program, housing 
remains a local problem in many respects. 
In all cases, the initiative comes from local 
groups, or from the local government. Most 
of the federal projects are undertaken only 
after they have been recommended by 
groups in the various states and localities. 
Local governments are contributing funds 
to supplement those of the federal govern- 
ment. Housing authorities have been set 
up in cities all over the country to cope 
with a problem which immediately affects 
millions of American families. 

There is not a community in the nation 
which does not have a housing problem of 
some proportions. In certain places, it 
is more acute than in others, but every- 
where the health and well-being of people 
is being constantly impaired by poor hous- 
ing facilities. This week, therefore, we are 
giving a number of questions on the subject 
of housing, the main purpose of which is 
to determine the housing needs, facilities, 
and problems of the various communities 
of the nation. 

1. Are there any considerable areas of 


your town or city which might properly be 
classified as slum regions? Approximately 
what percentage of the total residential 
area do they constitute? 

2. What proportion of the families of 
your community own their homes? What 
proportion rent homes or apartments? 

3. What is the average rental paid in your 
community? What proportion of the 
average family income must thus be spent 
for rent? 

4. Have any slum-clearance projects been 
undertaken in your community during re- 
cent years? If so, how many families 
have benefited, or will benefit, from them? 
Have they been undertaken by a local hous- 
ing authority, or by a federal agency, such 
as the United States Housing Authority? 
Describe the nature of the projects. 

5. Have the activities of the Federal 
Housing Administration benefited your 
community; that is, have they enabled any 
considerable number of families to build 
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or improve their homes, or have they re- 
sulted in the construction of low-cost hous- 
ing projects by construction companies? 
Where is the nearest branch office of the 
FHA located? (Information on this sub- 
ject may be obtained by communicating 
with the nearest office of the FHA.) 

6. What proportion of the houses or 
apartments of your community are equipped 
with adequate bathroom facilities, proper 
heating systems, electricity? 

7. What is the general property tax in 
your community? How much taxes would 
the owner of a $5,000 house, let us say, 
have to pay? 

8. Is there any relation between the 
incidence of crime in your community and 
inadequate housing facilities? 

9. Approximately how much would it 
cost in your community to build a house 
for a family of four; a house, let us say, 
with two bedrooms, dining room, living 
room, kitchen, and bath? 
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FOUNTAIN OF THE EVENING STAR 
San Francisco’s Golden Gate Exposition is open, and is attracting the first of the millions of visitors who will visit 


the fair this year. 











DOMESTIC. 
The President 


A slight attack of the grippe kept President 
Roosevelt in bed for several days last week, 
but he expected to leave sometime during 
the week end for the Caribbean Sea. There 
he will board a navy cruiser, the Houston, to 
watch the spring naval maneuvers. 

For the first time in five years, the navy is 
staging its annual sham battle in the Atlantic 
rather than in the Pacific. The strongest 
American fleet ever assembled in the eastern 
ocean is taking part in the maneuvers—140 
ships, 600 airplanes, and 55,000 men. The 
fleet is divided into two forces, the “white” 
and the “black.” The former is the attacking 
force; it will try to penetrate the opposing 
defenses and get to the Panama Canal. 


Senatorial Courtesy 


When President Roosevelt nominated Floyd 
H. Roberts of Virginia to be federal district 
judge in that state, he went against the advice 
of both Virginia senators, Carter Glass and 
Harry F. Byrd. As all such appointments 
must be approved by the Senate, Senators 
Glass and Byrd had an opportunity to retali- 
ate, which they did—vigorously. They said 
that Mr. Roberts was “personally offensive 
and personally obnoxious” to them. 

Neither senator claimed that Mr. Roberts 
was not equipped by training and experience 
to be a good judge. Nevertheless, the Senate 
voted 72-9 against approving the appointment. 
This overwhelming vote was an example of 
‘senatorial courtesy,” a custom which the 
Senate has followed for many years. In gen- 
eral, senatorial courtesy means that the Senate 
as a whole allows each individual senator to 
be the judge of men appointed by the Presi- 
dent from his state or to positions in his 
state. There is a very practical reason for 
tnis custom of senatorial courtesy. It enables 
a senator to exercise considerable political 
power within his state. 

President Roosevelt wrote a long letter to 
Mr. Roberts in which he condemned the 
practice of senatorial courtesy. Nevertheless, 
the appointment was not approved. 


The Supreme Court lost one of its most 
respected members last week when Justice 
Louis D. Brandeis resigned. The justice, now 
82 years old, has been in ill health for the 
past year. That is generally considered to 
be the reason for his retirement, although he 
did not say why he was leaving the Court. 
He resigned under a law passed by Congress 
in 1937 which allows justices over 70 years 
of age, with 10 years’ service, to retire at full 
salary—$20,000 a year. 

Justice Brandeis was appointed to the Su- 
preme Court in 1916 by President Wilson. He 
was the first Jew to be a member of the Court, 
and his appointment created a storm of criti- 
cism. The Senate confirmed him only after 
four months of debate, and then by a vote of 














47 to 22. During the debate. Justice Brandeis 
was denounced as a “dangerous radical.” 

A graduate of Harvard Law School, Jus- 
tice Brandeis practiced first in St. Louis and 
then in Boston, where he gained a reputation 
by pleading cases for people who were unable 
to pay regular lawyers’ fees. For many years 
Justice Brandeis found himself in the minor- 
ity on most Court decisions. But since 1936, 
he has had the support of a majority of the 
other justices on nearly all cases. He has 
upheld many New Deal measures; indeed, it 
is said that he paved the way for much that 
the New Deal has done. 

His resignation gives President Roosevelt 
his fourth opportunity to name a Supreme 
Court justice. The President has already ap- 
pointed Justices Black, Reed, and Frankfurter. 
It is thought that the man who will take Jus- 
tice Brandeis’ place will probably come from 
the West, since there are no westerners on 
the Court at present. 


Relief Again 


President Roosevelt is giving Congress no 
chance to forget the relief problem, even 
for a few days. When the legislators con- 
vened a month and a half ago, the Presi- 
dent asked them to provide $875,000,000 to 
carry the WPA through the months of Feb- 
ruary, March, April, May, and June. Con- 
gress cut the amount down to $725,000,000, 
against the President’s protests. As 
the bill appropriating that amount reached 
the White House, the President asked Con- 
gress for the additional $150,000,000. 

According to the President’s estimates, 
$725,000,000 is not enough to provide ade- 
quate relief until July. The WPA is now 
carrying about three million men and women 
on its rolls. That number should not be 
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during the winter months of 
February and March. However, unless more 
money is forthcoming, the WPA will have 
to cut down the number of persons receiving 
relief to two million during April, May, and 
June. That cannot be done without serious 
consequences, says the President—and he is 
putting the matter squarely up to Congress. 


Share-Cronping 


Within the last few years there has been 
a great deal of discussion concerning the 
thousands of farm families, particularly the 
cotton farmers of the South, who live and 
work under a plan known as ‘“‘share-cropping.” 
The plan is not new; the South turned to 
it shortly after the Civil War. The share- 
cropper works on land owned by someone 
else; he takes his pay in a share of the crop. 
But only recently has the nation realized that 
the standard of living among southern share- 
croppers is very low. Most of them live in 
shacks; they do not have proper food or 
clothing; many of them have never gone to 
school, and there is a great deal of sickness 
and disease among them. 

According to Geoffrey Parsons, a reporter 
for the New York Herald-Tribune, share- 
cropping is dying out. But it is being re- 
placed by something worse, in his opinion. 
Share-croppers are becoming day laborers, 
he says, and as a result they are earning even 
less than they did before. As share-croppers, 
they were certain of a place to live and food 
of a sort, at least. But as day laborers they 
are certain of nothing; they are paid from 
75 cents to $1 a day, but they work only 
120 days a year, on the average. 


cut, he says, 


Several reasons are given for this change. 
In the first place, says Mr. Parsons, the 
federal government’s AAA program caused 
landowners to abandon share-cropping. They 
found that they could make more money 
by hiring farm hands by the day than they 
could by renting their land on shares—un- 
der that system, they had to divide the 
money paid them by the federal govern- 
ment with the share-croppers. 

Increased use of machinery is another 
reason for the change. Tractors, large culti- 
vators and plows, and other implements are 
doing work which was formerly done by men. 

Mr. Parsons states that “estimates of the 
number of families who have lost even the 
often insecure hold on land and homes afforded 
by farm tenancy and share-cropping run as 
high as 500,000, nearly one-third of the total 
number of tenants and ’croppers in the cot- 
ton-growing country.” The change is most 
noticeable in Tennessee, Texas, eastern Ar- 
kansas, and southeastern Missouri, although 
it is taking place all through the South. 

It is reported that unions are growing 
rapidly as a result of the increasing number of 
poverty-stricken, unemployed farm laborers. 
According to one labor official, ‘‘The worse 
the situation gets, the sooner we'll get reform.” 


San Francisco’s big show—the Golden Gate 
Exposition—opened its doors Saturday to the 
first of the eight million persons who are ex- 
pected to visit Treasure Island during the 
next 10 months. First planned as only a city- 
wide celebration to commemorate the building 
of the Bay Bridge between San Francisco 
and Oakland, and the Golden Gate Bridge, the 
affair has grown into an international exhi- 
bition, with 32 nations taking part. 

Treasure Island, the site of the Exposition, 
is a remarkable place in itself. Three years 
ago there was no Treasure Island; there was 
only a shallow place in San Francisco Bay. 
With the help of army engineers and WPA 
funds, an island was built of mud dredged 
from the bottom of the bay. On this island, 
a mile long and two-thirds of a mile wide, 
the Exposition buildings were built. Once 
the Exposition is over, Treasure Island will 
be turned into an airport; in fact, two hang- 
ars and an administration building for the 
air lines have already been constructed. 

The Exposition has all sorts of attractions. 
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While it is dedicated principally to travel and 
recreation, it has many scientific and artistic 
exhibits. Officials say that it would be pos. 
sible for a person to spend 10 days at the 
Exposition, visiting only the free exhibits set 
up by many agencies. 

For those who wish to visit both the Golden 
Gate Exposition and New York World’s Fair, 
across the continent, the nation’s railroads 
have worked out a plan by which they wil 
carry travelers from any point in the United 
States to both San Francisco and New York, 
then back home, for only $90. 


Refugee Children 

Senator Wagner of New York has introduced 
a bill into Congress which would permit 20, 
000 children, refugees from Nazi Germany, 
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to come into this country during 1939 and 
1940. There is a great deal of sympathy mn 
the United States for the German refugees, 
and particularly for the 50,000 children unde! 
14 years of age whose parents are in concel 
tration camps, or who are homeless and frien¢- 
less for other reasons. But thus far, 10! 
much has been done here to help them. Gret! 
Britain has taken in about 5,000 of these chil- 
dren recently, and Holland has taken 2,000 0! 
them. 

The United States admits 27,000 Germats 
every year, under the regular immigratio! 
laws. Senator Wagner’s plan would increa* J 
this number by 10,000 during each of the 
next two years. The children would not com 
pete with Americans for jobs, thus addi} 
to our serious unemployment problem, becau™ 
they would all be under 14 years of age. And 
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they would not be supported by the govern- 
ment; before any child would be allowed to 
enter the United States, a home would have 
to be found for him with a private family or 
with some charitable organization. According 
to Senator Wagner, there would be no diffi- 
culty in finding homes for the 20,000. 

The first reaction to the plan was very 
favorable, although objections may arise when 
it comes up for discussion in Congress. 


Merchant Marine 


In a few years, the United States may be 
well on its way toward regaining the promi- 
nent position it once held in the shipping in- 
dustry. A century ago, ships flying the flag 
of the United States carried passengers and 
cargo to all the ports of the world. But with 
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RAY IN KANSAS CITY STAR 


the coming of steamships, the United States 
fell behind; our merchant marine has not been 
of much importance since. 

Recently the Maritime Commission, created 
in 1936 to encourage the development of 
American shipping, made its annual report to 
Congress. The Commission is well pleased 
With the progress made thus far. “The long 
and dangerous decline of our merchant fleet 
has been checked,” it reported, “and the proc- 
€ss reversed. Progress forward has begun. 
Prospects for the return of the American flag 
to a place upon the seas commensurate with 
our country’s position as a world power are 
the brightest in many years.” 

Fifty-two new merchant ships were under 
Construction at the end of 1938, according to 
the report. Already in 1939, 14 ships have 
been ordered. The Commission estimates that 


the United States should build 50 ships a year 
for 10 years in order to develop a suitable 
merchant fleet-—one which will be adequate 
during peacetime or warfare. 








FOREIGN 


Pope Pius 

In the death of Pope Pius XI the world 
loses one of its most eminent figures. During 
his 17 years as head of the Roman Catholic 
Church, the Pope established himself as a 
forceful and able religious leader, whose in- 
fluence naturally extended into the field of 
international relations. Probably his most 
signal achievement was the conclusion of the 
Lateran accords with the government of Italy 
which restored the temporal authority of the 
papacy, and laid a basis for the solution of 
many issues which had arisen between the 
Catholic Church in Italy and the government 
under Mussolini. 

The Pope was an early and outspoken op- 
ponent of communism and in recent years he 
became increasingly critical of fascism—par- 
ticularly the Nazi brand—as the antireligious 
tendencies of the system began to manifest 
themselves. Just before his death he had been 
preparing a new denunciation of Nazi dis- 
crimination against the Church. Altogether, 
he delivered 30 encyclicals, some of them 
dealing exclusively with religious matters, and 
others including problems of social and politi- 
cal importance. He will go down in history 
as one of the most active of the 261 successors 
of St. Peter up to his time. 

The election of a new Pope will take place 
within a few days. The Pontiff is chosen from 
among the College of Cardinals—the “‘Senate” 
of the Church whose duty it is to advise the 
Pope and appoint his successor. For centuries 
the Pope has been an Italian and it is taken 
for granted that the next Pope will be drawn 
from the ranks of the 35 Italians in the Col- 
lege of Cardinals. When complete, the College 
of Cardinals numbers 70 members; there are 
at present 62 members and it is expected that 
all of them will reach Vatican City in time 
for the election. The three American Car- 
dinals left for Rome immediately after the 
death of Pope Pius. 

It is impossible to forecast the results of 
the election in which, of course, religious con- 
siderations will be of first importance. The 
naming of the new Pope will be of more than 
ordinary interest to the world, however, for 
much may depend upon the line of policy 
which he will adopt. These are times which 
are witnessing severe attacks upon religion in 
many countries. In such a situation, the per- 
sonality and the policies of the Bishop of 
Rome—the spiritual head of 350,000,000 
Roman Catholics—become a matter of mo- 
ment. 


Gar Eastern Mystery 


Matters in the Far East have taken a 
strange turn of late. Very recently, while 
France and England were involved in endless 
discussions over their troubles in Europe, 
Japanese ships moved quietly into the vicinity 
of the island of Hainan in the South China 
Sea, landed troops, and took over the island 
from the Chinese who had neither the arms 
nor the leadership to resist. It is not such a 
loss to China, for the Chinese government is 
busy defending the mainland, and is out of 
touch with Hainan. But to England and 
France it is a very severe blow. It is a blow 
to their prestige, because last year both na- 
tions warned Japan that seizure of Hainan 
would lead to serious consequences. It is a 
blow to their strategical position, for Hainan 
virtually dominates the coast of French Indo- 
China, and it lies directly between British- 
held Hong Kong and the great Far Eastern 
British naval base at Singapore. The loss 
of Hainan to Japan bodes no good for the 
Philippines either. 

In the meantime, strange things were hap- 




















ANOTHER PROBLEM FOR FRANCE 


Thousands of Spanish loyalist troops have taken 
in improvised internment camps. 


pening in the north. Large contingents of 
Japanese troops were being withdrawn from 
South and Central China. Some embarked on 
ships and departed for unknown destinations 
in the north. Others vanished into troop 
trains which rolled north with shades drawn 
over the windows. Correspondingly, ob- 
servers noted large troop movements in Man- 
choukuo where long lines of infantry, cavalry, 
and mechanized units moved across the 
frozen soil toward the Siberian border to join 
the 600,000 of Japan’s troops already there. 

What is the significance of these develop- 
ments? Japan will not say. But it is feared 
that they precede German-Italian and Japa- 
nese activity against the democracies and 
Russia this spring. The Japanese, it is be- 
lieved, feel they can hold what they now 
have of China with small garrisons, and are 
preparing to “squeeze” Russia by threatening 
her in the east while Germany does the same 
on the west. Does the occupation of Hainan 
mean that the same tactics are to be applied 
to England and Francé? 


Minorca Falls 

While the governments of insurgent Spain, 
Italy, and Germany engineered demonstra- 
tions in celebration of the victories of Gen- 
eral Franco last week, the inhabitants of the 
loyalist island of Minorca saw a thin wisp of 
smoke on the horizon, and a ship moving 
toward them. It turned out to be the British 
cruiser Devonshire carrying Franco’s emis- 
sary, the Count of St. Louis, to negotiate sur- 
render of Minorca. With no help from out- 
side in sight, the Minorcans finally agreed to 
give in. Their decision was important, for 
Minorca is a key point of dissension in the 
western Mediterranean. It lies near insurgent- 
held Majorca, which is now crowded with 
Italians and Italian aircraft. It has a fine 
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refuge in France, where they have been disarmed and placed 
The French government is wondering how it will dispose of these refugees. 


harbor and its position is nearly impregnable. 

Not only was the fall of Minorca important 
to General Franco, but the method of its fall 
raised a great outcry in Germany and Italy. 
Why had a British cruiser carried Franco’s 
messenger? The Italians saw ineit an effort 
at British interference. Together with the 
Germans, they believed that England was of- 
fering help to Franco at the last moment in 
order to spoil their victory. It was believed 
that England had sent the cruiser to prevent 
the Italians from taking Minorca as well as 
Majorca and thus controlling the trade routes 
in the western Mediterranean. More privately 
some people wondered whether Britain had 
not'madeythat move in order to prevent France 
from seizing the island, as she has threatened 
to do in order to balance the Italian hold 
on Majorca. Such an act on the part of 
France would protect French interests, but 
might precipitate a European war, which is 
what Prime Minister Chamberlain is trying 
at all costs to prevent. The British govern- 
ment apparently believes that Franco will 
need British capital to reconstruct Spain if 
he wins, and thus expects to reach an under- 
standing with him. Both England and France 
are now on the verge of granting the insurgents 
recognition as a legally constituted govern- 
ment. In the meantime loyalists, unable to 
obtain anything but a demand for “uncondi- 
tional surrender” prepare to fight on. 


Worries of Empire 

As Italy and Germany are busily devising 
some means of gathering colonial empires, 
Great Britain, who has all she wants, if not 
more, is hard beset by her responsibilities as 
the center of the greatest empire in the world. 
Recently the British government finally 
succeeded in getting the Arab and Jewish 
leaders together in London for a conference 
on Palestine. The occasion was colorful. 
There were British leaders in formal attire, 
Arabs in silk of various colors, Jews in plain 
business suits, Egyptians in fezes, and so 
forth. But unfortunately the opinions were 
as varied as the modes of dress. The Arabs 
refused to speak to the Jews, forcing the 
British to deal with the two groups separately. 
At first the Arabs were so split in their own 
opinions that they divided into two groups, 
barely on speaking terms. Later they were 
able to gather around the same table, but so 
far the Arabs have not met the Jews. Can 
such a conference settle the Arab-Jew differ- 
ences in Palestine? Little advance has been 
made as yet, but some believe that the British 
contemplate a federated Arab state and re- 
striction or stoppage of Jewish immigration. 

In the meantime, there was trouble close to 
home. Britain’s famous Scotland Yard was 
taxed severely by a series of heavy explosions 
that rocked various sections of England as 
power stations and government buildings were 
dynamited by an illegal Irish terrorist organiza- 
tion, the Irish Republican Army, better known 
as the IRA. The bombings themselves did 
not do great damage, but they served to 
frighten the more nervous Britishers. The ob- 
ject of the IRA’s terroristic acts is to force 
Britain to remove her troops from North 
Ireland. But since the three governments of 
England, North Ireland, and Eire oppose the 
IRA, its efforts seem doomed to failure. 
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The Bill of Rights 


HILE lip service has always been 

paid to the civil liberties guaranteed 
by the American Constitution, true ap- 
preciation of their importance has come 
during recent years with the stifling of 
freedom in one country after another and 
the spreading of autocratic rule over an 
ever-increasing area of the earth’s surface. 
Thus, millions of Americans who for 
decades took for granted those rights which 
are explicitly guaran- 
teed in the Bill of 
Rights of the Con- 
stitution are today 
coming to regard 
them as among our 
most cherished pos- 
sessions. 

The Bill of Rights. 
embodied in the first 
10 amendments to 
the American Consti- 
tution, has aptly been 
called “the marrow 
of the Constitution.” They were not, as 
has sometimes been assumed, added to 
the basic law of the land as an after- 
thought, or postscript, but are the most 
important part of it. As a matter of fact. 
the Bill of Rights contains the very spirit 
of. American freedom and democracy, the 
very heart and soul of the American system. 
Whereas the original Constitution was de- 
voted almost exclusively to a description 
of the framework of the system of govern- 
ment, the Bill of Rights proclaim those 
liberties for which civilized man had fought 
for centuries and which in recent years 
have been trampled upon by government 
after government. 
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Democratic Bulwark 


In a world of dictatorships, the Ameri- 
can Bill of Rights stands as a bulwark 
against the encroachment upon those per- 
sonal liberties which self-respecting men re- 
gard as essential to their dignity and 
happiness—freedom of religion, freedom 
of speech, freedom of the press, trial by 
jury, the guarantee against deprivation of 
life, liberty, or property without a fair 
trial, the right of the people to assemble 
and to petition the government for redress 
of grievances. It is these guarantees which 
protect the people against government, 
which protect minorities of one kind or 
another, however unpopular, against the 
onslaughts of majorities which might seek 
to subdue them. 

It is not surprising that the Bill of 
Rights had to be appended to the Consti- 
tution before the various states would 
ratify that document. As Thomas Jeffer- 
son said: “A Bill of Rights is what the 
people are entitled to against every govern- 
ment on earth.” And the early American 
knew only too well how dearly these per- 
sonal liberties had been purchased and how 
easily they could be destroyed unless 
specifically guaranteed by the fundamental 
law of the land. When the Constitutional 
Convention assembled in 1787, eight of the 
states had already inserted a bill of rights 


and Civil Liberties 


in their constitutions to prevent the usurpa- 
tion of power by the government and the 
destruction of basic liberties. And before 
the adoption of the federal Constitution, 
there had been numerous instances of en- 
croachment by certain states upon these 
civil liberties. 


Adopted by First Congress 


The Bill of Rights was adopted by the 
first Congress of the United States in the 
summer of 1789. It was apparent from 
the debates in the state ratifying conven- 
tions that civil liberties should be specifi- 
cally guaranteed by the Constitution. 
Many of them refused to ratify the docu- 
ment until such guarantees had been in- 
corporated into the document. 

Nothing was more natural than that 
the early Americans should have insisted 
upon such guarantees as those incorporated 
into the Constitution. As Englishmen, they 
were steeped in the tradition and cherished 
the personal liberties for which their an- 
cestors had fought. Step by step, these 
rights became fixed by law in the British 
governmental system. Beginning with the 
struggle of the feudal lords against the 
power of the king, the foundations were 
laid. As far back as 1215, King John was 
forced to accept the Magna Carta, which 
guaranteed to the: lords certain rights of 
person and property. Four centuries later, 
in 1628, when another English king, 
Charles I, encroached upon the powers of 
parliament and the rights of the people 
another victory was won in the struggle 
for freedom. The famous Petition of 
Right, which the king was obliged to ac- 
cept, outlawed many of the abuses then 
prevalent. The Bill of Rights of 1689 
limited the powers of the king still further 
when William of Orange ascended the 
throne. It was a forerunner of the Bill of 
Rights incorporated into the American Con- 
stitution a century later. 

The principles and rights contained in 
the Bill of Rights had thus come to be 
regarded by the Americans as their birth- 
right. The American Constitution granted 
to the inhabitants of this country a greater 
degree of personal freedom than the world 
had ever known, going far beyond the 
provisions for civil liberties in any of the 
British statutes or in those of any of the 
American states. 

Without the preservation of the civil 
liberties of the Constitution, democracy in 
this country cannot and will not endure. 
There have been instances in our history, 
many of them, where the Bill of Rights 
has been violated, either by individuals, 
groups, or agencies of government itself. 
Cases involving civil liberties are fré- 
quently coming before the United States 
Supreme Court. The temptation to curb 
personal liberties is particularly strong in 
time of great political and economic strain 
and stress. But if the true spirit of democ- 
racy is to be maintained, if the “marrow 
of the Constitution” is to be preserved, 
every attack upon civil liberties, from 
within or without, must be withstood. 


Type 18 


GOOD many students, upon comple- 

tion of their high school or college 
courses, find that they have no definite 
idea of what type of work they would 
like to get into; and for that matter, they 
have prepared for no particular trade or 
occupation. A good many of them take 
up salesmanship because they feel that it 
does not require a great deal of ability or 
training and that it is a relatively easy 
line of work. 

It is true that a fairly large proportion 
of the young men and women who leave 
school do seek positions as salespeople 
with retail or wholesale establishments. 
It is estimated that there are between 
four and a half and five million salesmen 
and saleswomen in the United States. They 
are engaged in all types of work, from 
selling groceries in the corner store to 
holding down executive positions in large 
corporations. 

To be successful as a salesman, 
must possess certain qualities. Perhaps the 
most important is the ability to get along 
well with people; to win their confidence; 
to display a large degree of tact on all 
occasions. Salesmanship is certainly not 
an occupation for the “timid soul’ type 
of person, for one must be sufficiently 
poised to withstand the rebuffs he is cer- 
tain to receive, whether he be a clerk in 
a department store or a high-ranking sales- 
man. One who does not meet people easily, 
who becomes discouraged at disappoint- 
ments would do well to seek some other 
line of work. 

The person who enters salesmanship 
because it is an easy line of work will 
probably never rise above the level of the 
ordinary clerk who does little more than 
place the goods before the customer, take 
the money, and ring up the sale. Unless a 
young person shows initiative and energy, 
he will remain in a rut. 

To be successful in this line of work one 
should, in addition to developing the 
qualities of character and personality al- 
ready referred to, undertake to learn all 
there is to know about the product he is 
selling. If he is to inspire confidence 
among his prospective customers, he must 
be an expert in his particular line. If he 


one 
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THE SALESMAN 


is selling suits of clothing, he must know 
all about styles and colors, must himself 
have good taste, and be able to advise 
customers as to what type of clothing is 
best suited to them. If he is a salesman of 
intricate machinery, he must know how the 
machine works, in what respects it is 
better than others, and must be able to 
convince the customer of the advisability 
of making the purchase. He must have 
a reputation for strict honesty and personal 
integrity. 

The earnings one makes in salesman- 
ship are, in nearly every case, directly de- 
pendent upon his skill and ability. Salaries 
paid to ordinary salespeople in retail 
stores are relatively low, the average rang- 
ing from $12.15 a week in five-and-ten- 
cent stores (1935 figures) to $33.32 a 
week for salesmen of household appliances 
and radios. The more competent workers 
usually advance to higher positions—such 
as supervisors, heads of departments, and 
executives of one kind or another—with 


their earnings increasing proportionately. 

In wholesale selling, average earnings 
are $27.88 a week, or $8 more than the 
$19.65 average for retail salespersons, 
The reason for this difference is that those 
who work for wholesale houses must be 
more competent and possess a higher de- 
gree of skill. They must know their wares 
thoroughly, for in meeting the retailers, 
they are dealing with persons who are 
familiar with the products of different 
firms. Their job is not merely to display 
the goods; they must employ the true arts 
of salesmanship. 

While there is a considerable amount of 
unemployment among _ salespeople—due 
largely to the fact that selling is im- 
mediately responsive to changes in busi- 
ness conditions—opportunities for enter- 
prising young people are still fairly abun- 
dant. It is not so much a question of ob- 
taining a job as salesman or saleswoman 
as it is of becoming truly proficient in 
one’s work and advancing above the com- 
mon run of salespeople. 


Hungary Weighs 
Serious Problem 





(Concluded from page 3) 
practically lives in the open during the 
summer months, wrapping himself in a 
sheepskin coat on cold nights and lying on 
the ground in the open. 

Study of the subject shows that there is 
some conflict between national pride of 
the Magyars, and their economic position. 
On the crowded continent of Europe no 
nation can hold on to political independence 
for long if it depends to a great extent 
upon another nation for its markets. Hun- 
gary must sell her cattle, sheep, horses, 
and foodstuffs abroad. Her markets are 
all in the west. Hungary’s trade with Ger- 
many, amounting to 36 per cent of her 
total, is far greater than that with any 
other nation, Italy coming second with only 
9.1 per cent. Germany needs Hungarian 
wheat and cattle. But what is more, Hun- 
gary’s other exports to the west have to 


travel through Germany, and while the 
Germans have not been unfair in the 
freight rates, at critical moments they 


have sidetracked trainloads of Hungarian 
perishable freight as an object lesson. 

Now that Germany exerts virtual con- 
trol over Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary has to 
count on that factor as well. She is 
hemmed in from the west and north, and if 
Germany wishes, she can close the Hun- 
garian markets and ruin the entire nation. 
Thus it is that the Hungarian government 
has had to give in, inch by inch, to Nazi 
demands. Admiral Horthy and his premier, 
Bela Imredy, have tried to keep things 
in order at home by entering a new period 
of reform, and thus forestalling the growth 
of a separate Nazi party within Hungary. 
The Hungarian government has recently 
passed a number of measures against the 
Jews. This is a particularly difficult prob- 
lem to handle because the 600,000 Jews 
in Hungary operate practically all Hungar- 
ian industry. Horthy and others fear that 
Hitler hopes to replace these Jews with 
German Nazis, for there is a German 
minority of 450,000 in Hungary, and thus 
gain control of Hungarian industry. 

As Germany continues to tighten her 
hold over Hungary with every week that 
passes, many Hungarians fume at their 
helplessness in the face of such odds. But 
some reflect, and perhaps with bitter satis- 
faction, that their inability to resist lies 
at least partly in the fact that the terri- 
tories they lost, together with 4,000,000 
Magyars, and an additional 9,000,000 peo- 
ple who formerly inhabited Hungarian ter- 
ritories and who speak Magyar as a second 
tongue, were taken from Hungary by the 
very powers which Germany is now en- 
deavoring to weaken—the Allies, 
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Personalities in the News 








m§ WELL remember when Senator Nye 

first came to Washington 12 years 
ago. He seemed extremely youthful and 
callow; he was in fact quite inexperienced 
in the ways of Washington. He had not 
held high office before but had made his 
reputation as a small-town editor. He did 
not give the promise of Henrik Shipstead 
of Minnesota or of others who arrived at 
that time; but as the years have passed, 
Gerald Nye has made not only a national 
but actually an international reputation.” 


Thus wrote Oswald Garrison Villard 
in The Nation just a year ago. At that 


time North Dakota was about to hold 
a primary election, and it seemed that 
Senator Gerald P. Nye, who had served two 
terms in Congress, might have difficulty 
in getting the Republican nomination for 
a third term. Senator Nye has built a 
reputation for himself primarily on his 
activities with regard to the foreign policy 
of the United States, and he is a recognized 
authority on that subject. But some North 
Dakota politicians claimed that the sena- 
tor spent so much time on the affairs of 
the nation, that he neglected the affairs of 
his state. 

However, the movement to oust him was 
unsuccessful. He was victorious in the 
primary and in the November elections. 
The tall, black-haired North Dakotan came 
to Washington for his third term as a 
senator, and immediately plunged into the 
controversy over foreign policy. On the 
whole, he does not agree with the Presi- 
dent’s program. He believes that this na- 
tion should maintain a policy of strict 
isolation from foreign entanglements. 
Whether one agrees or disagrees with him, 
it must be admitted that he presents his 
case forcefully. 

Senator Nye is a former newspaperman. 
He went to work for the Hortonville, Wis- 
consin, Review in 1911, the year he was 
graduated from high school. He worked 
on newpapers in Iowa for several years, 
then moved farther west to North Dakota, 
where he edited the Fryburg Pioneer. In 
1919 he became editor and manager of the 
Sentinel-Courier in Cooperstown, and he 
stayed there until the governor appointed 
him to the Senate in 1925. He filled out 
the term of Senator Ladd, who had died 
in office, and the following year was elected 
to his first six-year term in the Senate. 


HE name of Martin J. Dies has been 

prominent in newspapers and magazines 
since last summer, when the congressional 
committee to investigate “un-American” 
activities went to work. Mr. Dies, a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives from 
the second district in Texas, was largely 





MARTIN DIES 


responsible for that committee, and for 
that reason he was made chairman of it. 
At once he found himself in the public 
spotlight. There was a great deal of 
national interest in the subject which Mr. 
Dies’ committee was investigating; that is, 
the activities of fascist and communist 
groups in this country. 

Representative Dies did nothing to de- 


crease the publicity which his committee 
was getting. He let witness after witness 
take the stand and testify with statements 
which gave the newspapers material for full- 
page headlines. Certain of those statements 
were not backed up by evidence, and there 
was a great deal of criticism of Mr. Dies 
and the methods used by his committee. 
That merely added to the publicity. 

No doubt the Texas congressman was 
not displeased by the attention which he 
and his work were getting. Until the com- 
mittee began to operate, Mr. Dies had been 
but one of 435 members of the House of 
Representatives. He was an_ eloquent 
speaker, but noted more for his colorful 
language and his booming voice than for 
any legislative accomplishments. 

Martin Dies practiced law in Texas, first 
at Marshall and then at Orange, where he 
now makes his home, from 1920 until 1931. 
In that year, the 304,000 voters of the 
second district picked him to represent 
them in Congress, and they have been send- 
ing him back to Washington regularly ever 
since. He knows politics thoroughly, and 
thanks to the reputation he has acquired in 
recent months, he may be in line for higher 
political offices in the future. He is only 
37 years old. 


| pete ~ conga no ruler in Europe finds his 
position more replete with contradic- 
tions than does Nicholas Horthy. As regent 
of the empty throne of Hungary, he rules 
a kingdom that has no king. Although his 
title is “Admiral” Horthy, Hungary has 
not an inch of and no more of 
a navy than four small river boats mounted 
with light guns that ply Hungary’s short 
stretch of the Danube River. 

Horthy’s naval rank, however, is not as 
whimsical as it may seem. As a young 
man he attended the Imperial and Royal 
Naval Academy at Fiume (which then was 
a part of Austria-Hungary) and after enter- 
ing the navy of the Dual Monarchy in 
1886, soon proved himself to be one of 
the most talented and resourceful officers in 
the service. During the World War. he 
served first as captain of a battleship with 
great distinction. As commander of a 
cruiser squadron at the Battle of Ostranto 
Roads in 1917, he was severely wounded, 
but was rewarded by a series of promotions 
to rear admiral in command of the fleet. 
war minister of Hungary in 1919. Finally, 
in 1920, he became regent of the Hungarian 
throne, a position he has held ever since. 

Admiral Horthy’s position in Hungary is 
that of dictator. He is immensely popular 


seacoast 


with the people since he seems to symbolize 
stability and tradition. 
dictators, 


But unlike Europe’s 
other he rarely intercedes in 
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politics, preferring to let his ministers 
carry out their own policies.. Only when 
one of the national institutions or traditions 
seems in jeopardy, or when some political 
deadlock ensues, does he step in to clear 
away obstructions. 

Although he is 71 years of age, his health 
and vitality are so good that he seems little 
more than half that age. Horthy has a 
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reputation for speaking his mind bluntly 
and with great force upon occasion, no 
matter to whom he may be speaking. In 
Europe it is believed that he did not relax 
this habit in the slightest degree on his 
visit to Hitler late last summer, and stated 
sharply that he was not prepared to sign 
any military alliance with Germany, cast- 
ing some doubts upon the ability of Ger- 
many to win any European war that might 
break out. 


N the interim between the death of Pope 

Pius XI and the election of a new Pope, 
the burden of management of the Vatican 
household has fallen upon the shoulders 
of Cardinal Eugenio Pacelli, who holds the 
important position of Papal secretary of 
state, Archpriest of St. Peter’s, Titular 
Archbishop of Sardis, and several other 
titles. 

Cardinal Pacelli was born in 1876 and 
was ordained to the priesthood 23 years 
later. His career from that time down to 
the present was one of steady, unfailing 
rise in influence and prestige. During this 
period he has remained almost constantly 
in the Vatican, only leaving it on temporary 
missions, to Eucharistic conferences and on 





CARDINAL PACELLI 


such visits as the one he made to the 
United States in the latter part of 1936. 

The diplomatic career of Cardinal Pacelli 
began even before he was consecrated as 
Archbishop of Sardis by Benedict XV in 
the Sistine Chapel in 1918. He became 
a cardinal in 1929, and a year later suc- 
ceeded Cardinal Gasnarri as secretary of 
State. 

During the last years of Pius’ life he 
conferred nearly every morning with 
Cardinal Pacelli on the affairs of state and 
upon the world situation. The rest of the 
day the secretary of state would remain 
in his office carrying on the difficult work 
which fell to him, dictating letters, tele- 
phoning, and listening to reports. Visitors 
to the Vatican sometimes heard him preach 
in the Basilica. More often they were 
likely to see him striding to or from his 
office, a tall, lean, somewhat austere figure 
gowned in red, carrying a portfolio under 
one arm. His face usually appears grave, 
and his eyes, behind gold-rimmed glasses, 
brooding, a fact that is not surprising when 
the difficult problems that confront him are 
considered—of Catholics on both sides in 
Spain, of Catholics in Germany, Mexico, 
in Italy, and in the Far East. 








Something to 


Think About 











Are You Sure of Your Facts? 


1. Of what does the work of the Dies 
Committee consist? 


2. Does the Dies Committee believe 
that the United States is threatened by a 
communist menace? By fascist menace? 


3. How much money has the House of 
Representatives voted for the committee 
during the coming year? 


4. What are some of the principal 
products of Hungary? 


5. How is Hungary dependent, eco- 
nomically, upon Germany? 


6. What is the principal political prob- 
lem now confronting the government 
and the people of Hungary? 


7. Where is the American fleet hold- 
ing its maneuvers this year? 


8. True or False: During the last year 
or two, there has been a decided increase 
in share-cropping in the South. 


9. What has recently happened to the 
island of Minorca and what importance 
attaches to that event? 

10. What are the main provisions of 
the refugee bill introduced by Senator 
Wagner? 


11. What is meant by the term “sen- 
atorial courtesy”? 


12. True or False: The Bill of Rights 
was a part of the original Constitution 
drafted at the Constitutional Convention. 


13. What is the 
island of Hainan? 


importance of the 


14. How long has Louis D. Brandeis 
been a Supreme Court justice? 


Can You Defend Your Opinions? 


1. If you were a member of Congress, 
would you vote in favor of continuing the 
work of the Dies Committee? 


2. Which do you think constitutes the 
greatest menace to the United States, 
communism or fascism? Why? 


3. Do you think that the right of free 
speech, should be granted to all groups 
in this country, even to those who ad- 
vocate doctrines alien to the American 
system of government? 


4. How do you think Hungary could 
best insure her security in Europe? 


5. Do you think Hungary’s position 
has become stronger or weaker as a re- 
sult, of the Munich settlement? 


6. How do you think the Palestine 
question should be settled? 


7. Do you think the United States 
should admit several thousand refugee 
children from Germany? Why? 
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sence of Americanism is therefore class, 
religious, and racial tolerance. It should 
be emphasized in the strongest language 
possible that the maintenance of these 
three forms of tolerance is essential to 
the preservation of Americanism. They 
constitute the three great pillars upon 
which our constitutional republic rests, 
and if any one of these pillars is 
destroyed, the whole structure of the 
American system of government will crum- 
ble to the earth. Therefore, the man who 
advocates class hatred is plainly un- 
American even if he professes racial and 
religious tolerance. The converse of this 
proposition is equally true. It is as un- 
American to hate one’s neighbor because 
he has more of this world’s material goods 
as it is to hate him because he was born 
into another race or worships God accord- 
ing to a different faith.” 


A Disputed Point 


The most disputable point involved in 
this definition of Americanism is the par- 
ticular emphasis which it places on the 
problem of class hatred. It assumes, ac- 
cording to critics, that all feelings of class 
hatred develop only among the poor and 
are directed only against the rich. It 
neglects to point out, continues the argu- 





The Dies Committee's Investigations 


(Concluded from page 1) 


is the ‘Trojan Horse tactics.’ Georgi 
Dimitrov, in an address to the Seventh 
Congress of the Communist International, 
held in Moscow in August 1935, said: 

“Comrades, you remember the ancient 
tale of the capture of Troy. Troy was in- 
accessible to the armies attacking her, thanks 
to her impregnable walls, and the attacking 
army, after suffering many sacrifices, was 
unable to achieve victory until with the aid 
of the famous Trojan horse it managed to 
penetrate to the very heart of the enemies’ 
camp. We revolutionary workers, it appears 
to me, should not be shy about using the 
same tactics.’ ” 


Communist Tactics 
“The new tactics,” continues the report, 
“have proven to be very effective and 
successful. Instead of conducting labor 
organizations of their own, as they for- 
merly did, the Communists have found 
it much more effective to penetrate legiti- 
mate trade unions and to seize strategic 
positions and offices in those unions. Un- 
der the new policy, the Communists form 
units or fractions within labor unions 
especially in the heavy industries. These 
units work in complete unison and _har- 
mony under instructions. Their members 
are well trained in organizing work. In addi- 
tion to this, they are actuated by a fanatical 
zeal. When the industrial unions sprang up 
like mushroom growths in the 
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ment, that many wealthy and well-to-do 
people develop bitter hatreds for the poorer 
classes when these classes strive for better 
living conditions, when those who are out 
of work want jobs and want to be fed, 
when those who are at work insist on 
joining labor unions, when workers at- 
tempt to secure wage increases or shorter 
hours, and when the government, backed 
by a majority of the people, steps in to 
help the poorer classes raise their living 
standards. This kind of class hatred, it is 
contended, is as undesirable as the type 
described by the committee, and it should 
be fought against with equal vigor. Critics 
of the Dies Committee charge that it has 
failed to emphasize this point. 


After defining Americanism, and con- 
trasting democracy with communism and 
fascism, the Dies Committee, in its re- 
port, proceeds to outline the. dangers of 
un-American activities in the United States. 
It gives convincing evidence that the Com- 
munist party in this country is working in 
complete cooperation with Russian Com- 
munists and also with the Third Inter- 
national, the organization whose aim it is 
to spread the growth of Communism in 
all parts of the world. The American Com- 
munist leader, Earl Browder, is quoted to 
the effect that the ultimate aims of Com- 
munists in this country are to overthrow 
the political and economic systems by 
force. 

The report goes ahead to explain the 
present methods of the American Com- 
munist party—methods inspired by Mos- 
cow. “In 1935,” it states, “the Communists 
changed their tactics to what is now known 
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heavy industries, there was a scar- 
city of trained and skilled organiz- 
ers. Having permeated the organ- 
izations, the Communists stepped 
into the roles of organizers and 
found it easy to seize strategic 
positions in the unions. Many of 
the Communists became organ- 
izers, stewards, and members of 
the executive boards. 

“The same tactics of penetra- 
tion or ‘boring from within’ were 
used successfully in other organ- 
izations, such as political parties. 
Formerly the Communists had 
their own candidates and their 
own ticket which they actively 
and openly supported. Now the 
Communists either do not put up 
candidates or, if they do, it is 
for the purpose of deception. 
Actually the Communists actively 
support ‘left wing’ elements in 
other political parties.” 

The Dies Committee recognizes 
the fact that the Communists rep- 
resent only a small minority of the 
labor groups and political organizations to 
which they belong. But, the committee 
says, the real danger lies in the fact “that 
many of the non-Communist members are 








inactive and indifferent while the 
tightly controlled group of Com- 
munists within the organization 
is well organized and fanatically 
zealous. It is the old story of 
a well-organized minority being 
able to outmaneuver an _ unor- 
ganized and indifferent major- 
ity. Herein is typified the genius 
of Communist strategy. They 
have simply put into effect what 
has been demonstrated time and 
time again; namely, that an active 
ind disciplined minority is always 
able to outmaneuver a disorgan- 
ized majority. The Communist 
influence in the United States 
cannot, therefore, be measured by 
its size. The Communist pro- 
gram does not call for large num- 
bers. When the Communists seized 
control of Russia they comprised less than 
one per cent of the population of Russia.” 

The Dies report gives substantial evi- 
dence showing that certain branches of 
the Works Progress Administration, such 
as the Federal Theater Project and the 
Federal Writers Project, are composed of 
a number of communistic-minded persons. 
It then tries to show communist inroads 
in the schools, although its conclusions in 
this connection are based on meager evi- 
dence and are not at all convincing to those 
who have studied the testimony. 





Fascist Groups 


After concluding its description of the 
communist threat, the Dies report tells 
of the fascist inroads in this country. 
It estimates that there are approximately 
25,000 active members in the German- 
American Bund, the leading fascist organ- 
ization in the United States, although it 
points out that the Department of Justice, 
which also has investigated this organiza- 
tion, places the total membership at 
about 6,500. 

“Tt was definitely shown,” the report 
states, “that the Nazi activities in the 
United States have their counterpart in 
everything that has been done and is 
being done by similar movements of Nazis 
in other countries. 

“These Nazi activities in 
States are traceable to and linked with 
government-controlled agencies in Nazi 
Germany and it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that unless checked immediately 
an American-Nazi force may cause great 
unrest and serious repercussions in the 
United States. 

“From its membership, the German- 
American Bund can muster within its own 
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Pop (a Socialist): “What do you mean 
by playing hookey, staying away from 
school ?” 

Son: “Class hatred, Pop.” 


—CApper’s WEEKLY 





The doctor’s new secretary was retyping 
his records when she came to this—‘Shot in 
the lumbar region.” 


“Lumbar region?” she pondered. “Oh yes, 
I know.” And wrote down, “Shot in the 
woods.” —CLIPPED 


According to Dr. Isador Lubin, economist, 
the eight years’ depression has cost us $133,- 
000,000,000. The oldest inhabitant cannot 
recall when anybody ever had so little fun 
for so much money. —New YORKER 

“T can easily tell you’re a married man. 
No holes in your socks now!” 

“No. One of the first things my wife taught 
me was how to darn.” —PEARSON’S 


Clerk: “These are especially strong shirts, 
madam. They simply laugh at the laundry.” 
Customer: “I know that kind; I had some 
which came back with their sides split.” 
—CLIPPED 


Farmer: “Gosh, you must have plenty of 
nerve to come down in a parachute in a 
hundred-mile gale like this.” 

Stranger: “I didn’t come down in a para- 
chute, I went up in a tent.” —CLIPPED 


A New England farmer went over his wife’s 
accounts once a week. One week he found 
occasion to rebuke her. 

“Look here, Hester,” he said, “mustard 
plasters, 50 cents; three teeth extracted, $2. 


There’s $2.50 in one week spent for your own 
Do you think I’m made of 
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private pleasure. 
money ?” 








“—OF COURSE, YOU CAN’T ALWAYS BELIEVE 
THOSE FIGURES. THAT'S THE CHANCE WE TAKE.” 


KELLER IN COLLIER'S 











CONCENTRATING 
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ranks a uniformed force of 5,000 
troops.” 

These are the main conclusions of the 
Dies Committee. In its report, however, 
it did not recommend action which should 
be taken by Congress. It pointed out that 
it had only had $25,000 with which to 
carry on its investigation and less than a 
year’s time. It asked for two years of 
additional time and an appropriation of 
$150,000. The House of Representatives 
voted overwhelmingly to extend the time 
one year and to give the committee $100,- 
000. Hence it can greatly expand its opera- 
tions during the coming months and go 
more thoroughly into the whole subject. 


storm 


Criticisms Made 
A number of criticisms have been made 
against the Dies Committee. They may 
be summed up as follows: The committee 
has allowed witnesses to make absurd ac- 


cusations against prominent individuals 
and organizations without cross-examin- 


ing them and without compelling them to 
provide reasonable evidence to support 
their charges. It has undertaken to dis- 
credit the movement to organize unskilled 
workers by greatly exaggerating the com- 
munist influence in the CIO unions. It 
has also gone out of its way in the effort 
to link New Deal leaders with communist 
forces while, at the same time, devoting 
no attention whatever to the growing spirit 
of fascism among certain big business in- 
terests. In short, it is argued, there is 
real danger that the Dies Committee, un- 
less it changes its tactics, may foster a 
“red-baiting’ campaign in this country, 
together with a campaign of hatred against 
foreign elements, that may well lead to 
widespread violation of fundamental dem- 
ocratic principles. 

Chairman Dies and his fellow commit- 
teemen admit that there have been de- 
fects in their work, but they say these 
will be eliminated now that the committee 
has been given increased funds. They 
insist, however, that they have not over- 
estimated the problem, that they are not 
partisan, and that their one and only aim 
is to throw light on dangerous un-Ameri- 
can activities which are taking place in the 
United States. 

The outsider who desires to obtain ac- 
curate information on the work of this 
committee and its findings should not 
rely solely upon newspaper headlines and 
news articles. These are often misleading, 
since the points stressed in them are fre- 
quently chosen for the purpose of bolster- 
ing the views of the newspaper owners or 
reporters. One should be certain that, 
when he reads of a charge which has been 
made by the committee or by someone 
to the committee, it is based on sound 
evidence and not merely on opinion and 
hearsay. 

More complete information on this sub- 
ject may be obtained by reading the “Re- 
port of the Special Committee on Un- 
American Activities,’ which may be pur- 
chased for 15 cents from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. The com- 
mittee has included some of its most ef- 
fective testimony in this report. 








